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paper on Dean Milman. The two papers show con-
spicuously the measure and range of Dr. Stanley's
power; what he can comprehend and appreciate in
religious earnestness and height, and what he can-
not; in what shapes, as in Dean Milman, he can
thoroughly sympathise with it and grasp it, and where
its phenomena, as in Mr. Keble, simply perplex and
baffle him, and carry him out of his depth.

Sir John Coleridge knew Keble probably as
long and as intimately as any one; and on the
whole, he had the most entire sympathy with his
friend's spirit, even where he disagreed with his
opinions. He thoroughly understood and valued
the real and living unity of a character which
mostly revealed itself to the outer world by what
seemed jerks and discordant traits. From early
youth, through manhood to old age, he had watched
and tested and loved that varied play and harmony
of soul and mind, which was sometimes tender, some-
times stern, sometimes playful, sometimes eager;
abounding with flashes of real genius, and yet always
inclining by instinctive preference to things homely
and humble; but which was always sound and un-
selfish and thorough, endeavouring to subject itself
to the truth and will of God. To Sir John Coleridge
all this was before him habitually as a whole; he
could take it in, not by putting piece by piece to-
gether, but because he saw it. And besides being
an old and affectionate and intelligent friend, he was
also a discriminating one. In his circumstances he